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I. CoxIx TH. I. 21. 


Por after that in the wiſdom of God, the 
world by wifdom knew not God, it pleaſed God, 
br the foolrfhrieſs of preaching, to ſave them 
_ that belleve, © LIVES IO 228 


[HE occaſion of theſe words ſeems to 
be this: the learned among the 
Gentiles (to whom the Apoſtle's difcourſe 
here refers) entertained very lofty notions 
of the excellency of their philoſophy ; it 
was the only corrector, they thought, of 
vice and ignorance, and the only con- 
ductor to truth and virtue; they admired 
the ſtrength of its reaſonings, its eloquence 
of expreſſion, and, in ſhort, looked upon 
it as the only true means of enlightening 
and reforming the world. Upon thefe ac- 
counts, they gave it the name of 7/dom. 
On the other hand, the reformation of 
the world, through means of the chriſtian 
religion, was received by them with ſcorn 
and contempt ; the pride of learning had 
ſo poſſeſſed them, that they would nor ſub- 
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mit to a method of reformation, which 


did not ſpring from philoſophical re- 
ſearches, nor which was ſupported by evi- 
dence that refuſed to be tried by the ſub- 
tilties of their ſchools. 

In theſe words, then, the Apoſtle replies 


to the objections of the Gentiles, in their 


own terms : | 
« After that in the wiſdom, or myſterious 
“ councils of the divine will, the proud 


* Gentiles were not able, by their philoſo- 


e phy alone, to reſtore the darkened world 


ee to the true knowledge of God, the beſt 


e foundation of moral improvement; it 


s pleaſed God, by the preaching of that 


e religion, which they, in their pride, 


called folly, to offer the means of reco- 
every to as many as are willing to em- 


ce brace them.” CO 

We find this ſame Apoſtle withal, in his 
epiſtle to the Romans, ii. 14. in plain 
terms declaring, © that when the Gentiles 
* who have not the law (or revelation), 
do by nature the things contained in the 


law, theſe having not the law are a law 


e unto themſelves.” From theſe two texts, 
therefore, compared with each other, a 
queſtion ariſes, 5 be 

Whether the light of nature be ſuffi- 


. cient to ſalvation ? 


On one ſide of this queſtion, ſome have 


maintained, that it would be inconſiſtent 


with 


1 
with the character of the Deity, as a wiſe, 
powerful and good creator, to bring into 
_ exiſtence any claſs of beings, with deſires 


and powers capable of certain enjoy- 
ments, and yet not furniſhed with natural 


abilities equal to the purſuit and attain- 


ment of them ; that, therefore, in man, 
the light of nature comprehends every 
thing that is fit for him to know and do 
in every inſtance, and no revelation can 
make his duty clearer than it is already to 
his reaſon, 

On the other ſide of this queſtion; ſome 
profeſſed chriſtians ſelfiſhly confining the 
divine favour themſelves, have unchari- 
tably pronounced a decree of reprobation 
on all who enjoy not the benefit of reve- 
lation. But, I apprehend, the greater part 
of chriſtians believe, that though men, by 
the light of nature, may be capable of 
attaining to conſiderable degrees of hap- 


pineſs: yet, conſidering the caſe as a matter 


of fact, and as it really has been, with 
reſpect to the degeneracy of mankind, a 
revelation was neceſſary in order to their 
ſalvation ; and to ſupport this opinion, 
ſhall be my buſineſs in the e part 
of this diſcourſe. 


The word ſalvation, a relative term, al- 
ludes, in this caſe, to man's deliverance 


from certain evils of error and immora- 


lities, and their natural and penal conſe- 
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quences, And as revelation offers its 
aid to effect this ſalvation, its precepts 
and motives are calculated, not only to 
prevent his relapſe, but to aſſiſt him in 
the growth of knowledge and continued 
improvement, until he arrives at the ulti- 


mate end of his creation, that celeſtial 


bliſs in a future world, of which he may 


be capable, when refined by the virtues of 


this ſtate of probation. Now, I preſume, 
it will appear that the light of nature 1s 
inſufficient to this recovery and conſequent 


improvement: for, as to the firſt, though 
it is true that when the Gentiles, who 


* have not the law, do, by nature, the 
* things contained in the law, theſe, hav- 
ing not the law, are a law unto them- 
„ ſelves ;” yet, this word “ when” bears a 
great ſtreſs among the words of this text: 


for, if it be true that men in general have 
not done, by nature, the things contained 


in the law ; if it be true that darkneſs 
and corruption have dimmed the eye of 
reaſon, that groſs immoralities univerſally 
prevailing and long continued in, have 
eraſed the love of virtue and the ſenſe of 
duty; does not an external revelation then 
appear neceſſary to reſtore nature to its 
Primitive light, when obſcured and de- 
faced by ignorance, corruption, and pre- 
judice? Or, will it be ſaid that a man who 


has failed in a certain taſk, when his 


ſtrength 


— 


fa 


ſtrength | was entire, will be equal to a 


greater, when his powers are decayed ? 
That he, in whoſe breaſt the candle of the 


Lord is almoſt extinguiſhed, whoſe con- 
ſcience is ſeared and callous, and with 


whom the glow of virtuous ſhame has 
been long ſince frozen, may, after all, 
extricate himſelf by the mere exertions of 
his own enfeebled principles? _ 
Again, the light of nature will be 
found inſufficient alſo for moral improve- 


ment: for, though we ſhould. even ad- 


mit that its light has not been darkened, 
yet, an external revelation may be of 
great uſe to help us to the knowledge of 
many important articles which we never 
could have known without it. Thus, 
notwithſtanding our rational powers have 
a natural capacity for diſcerning truth, 
yet it is certain we ſtand in need of many 
helps and aſſiſtances to guide us in our 
diſcoveries, and that unleſs we were 
trained to enquiry, many important truths 
might for ever, lie unknown to us. If, 
then, we experience the inſufficiency of 


nature in one caſe, why not admit it in 


Others? There are many things not ab- 
ſolutely beyond the reach of reaſon, which, 
yet, not one in ten thoufand would ever 
diſcover without the help of particular 
inſtructions. The oppoſition in this queſ- 
tion, then, is not between reaſon and re- 

velation, 


1 
if 
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velation, as if the one was inconſiſtent 
with the other, but between reaſon, un- 
der the conduct of revelation, and reafon 
without that aid. 

Now, when it 1s ſaid that the light of 
nature is ſufficient to ſalvation, it muſt be 
an affirmation either of fact or probabi- 
lity : it muſt ſay, either that the light of 
nature has been actually productive of re- 
formation and moral 1mprovement, or 
elſe, that it probably would have anfwered 


theſe ends, had it been duly applied. 


As to the fact, if we examine what 
knowledge men actually had before reve- 
lation directed them, we ſhall find that in 
general it has been very defective. No 
doubt there were a few extraordinary phi- 
loſophers; Socrates, Plato, Antoninus, 
and "3" fo others, remarkable teachers of 
morality ; yet they were ignorant of ſome 
doctrines abſolutely neceffary for the re- 
formation of mankind. In general, hav- 
ing no knowledge of the whole ſcheme 
and ftate of things, the manner of the 
divine interpoſition neceſfary to man's re- 
covery, and the glorions end to which 
God intended finally to conduct him; 
their whole attempt to diſcover the truth 
of things and to direct others, was but 
like the hopeleſs ſtruggle of a man wan- 
dering in a deſart, without knowing the 
pay, 'or having any true guide to conduct 

| him. 


1 

him. Add to this too, that the moral 
conduct of the moſt of them, was little 
better than that of the vulgar. © Who 
«© 1s there of all the philoſophers, (ſays 
Cicero) who made his own philoſophy 


ce the rule of his life, and not a mere 


e ſhew of his wit and parts? who ob- 
<« ſerved his own inſtructions, and lived 


in obedience to his own precepts ?” 


Notwithſtanding all the learning of Greece 
and Italy, it is certain, the inſtructions of 
their beſt philoſophers had but very incon- 


ſiderable effects, comparatively ſpeaking. 


They were never able to reform the world 
with any great or general ſucceſs. With 
reſpect to the worſhip of God, idolatry 
prevailed over all nations; they became 
vain in their imaginations, and they 
changed the glory of the incorruptible 


God into images of the vileſt creatures. 


It is a circumſtance too, worthy of our 


notice, that even amidſt their ignorance 


of deity, they ſeem to have acknowledged 


the neceſſity af ſupernatural aid. Thus, 


we find, their beſt law-givers thought it 


not a ſufficient recommendation of their 
laws, that they were agreeable to the light 
of nature and the dictates of reaſon, un- 
leſs they were believed alſo to come down 


from Heaven; thus Numa Pompilius 


amongſt the Romans, and Lycurgus 
amongſt the Grecians. 
But 
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But if by the ſufficiency of nature's light 
be meant, not that knowledge men actu- 
ally had, but what they might and proba- 
bly would have had by a careful uſe of 
their own powers; yet, will not this prove 
that a revelation was uſeleſs for the refor- 
mation of men, or their improvement in 
knowledge before they were darkened. 
For, as we already obſerved, there are 
many things not above the reach of our 
reaſon, when placed in a certain point of 
view, which yet the bulk of mankind 
would never have known without parti- 
cular inſtruction. We may inſtance this, 
even in that great fundamental principle 
of religion, the being and attributes of 
God. Now, though one ſhould think 
that this lay plainly in the way of our 
reaſon, as day after day uttereth ſpeech, 
and night after night teacheth knowledge 
of him ; yet, when we conſider how apt 
we are to reſt ſatisfied with the regular ap- 
pearances of the courſe of nature, with- 
out conſidering whence they proceed, we 
muſt acknowledge the inſufficiency of un- 
aſſiſted man for this purpoſe ; at leaſt, the 
bulk of mankind. It is a thouſand chances 
to one, that a ſhepherd tending his flocks 
upon a mountain would ever begin to 
ſearch out for the undeniable proofs of 
this article ; or, though the face of na- 
ture around him, might by times lead him 

to 


4 
to imagine there muſt have been a Creator, 
it were as many chances to one, that he 
could ever reduce his thoughts to ſuch a 
connexion, as to be a convincing proof 
to his own mind, much leſs to the minds 
of others. And ſuppoſing that a ſmall 
degree of learning would enable a man to 
reaſon out this point, how few, compa- 
ratively ſpeaking, have the benefit of 
learning ? Or, ſuppoſing farther, that a 
number of able philoſophers ſhould col- 
le& and ſpread abroad a ſet of arguments 
to this purpoſe, how many would they 
find that could ſee the ſtrength of their 
concluſions ? The mathematician may 
prove his propoſition by a chain of de- 
monſtration ; yet, how many will he find 
that can ſee the connexion of his reaſon- 
ing? and what a number of ages muſt be 
elapſed before he can make it univerſally 
intelligible to the illiterate world? Now, 
it is not only probable that this would 
have been the caſe with reſpect to the 
knowledge of this 1mportant article, but 
we find that it actually was fo even among 

the philoſophers themſelves, This Cicero 
teſtifies : when ſpeaking of the nature of 
the Gods, he ſays, © the philoſophers 
found the being and attributes of God 
C a difficult matter to find out, and much 
more difficult to explain; it was much 


e eaſter for them to ſay what God was not, 
C „ than 


5 


de than what he was.” Hence, among 


the learned Athenians, an altar dedicated 
to the unknown God. If this would have 
been the caſe, then, with reſpect to the 
plaineſt principle of religion, we may 
ſafely conclude as much of others leſs ob- 

vious. Thus, the worſhip of 1dols teſti- 
fied their ignorance about the unity of 
God; and their many ſuperſtitions and 
different ſacrifices, plainly ſhewed they 
knew little about atonement : for, now 
that revelation has explained to us the 
nature of God's moral government, we clear- 
ly ſee that noſacrificecan fartheratone, than 


as it promotes the moral improvement of 


the ſubjects for whom it is offered. It may 
be alſo obſerved, that the doctrines of the 
reſurrection of the body, the immortality 


of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of rewards 


and puniſhment (the moſt powerful mo- 


tives to reformation) though, ſtrictly 


ſpeaking, not all peculiar to revelation, 
yet receive their cleareſt and moſt con- 
cluſive evidence from that great diſcovery 
of the will of God. The plain declara- 
tions of a meſſenger from God, ſupported 
in his miſſion by marks of authenticity, 
which his enemies confeſſed no being 
could furniſh, except the Lord of Nature, 
and rendered ſtill more credible by his 
own reſurrection and aſcenſion, afford 


more convincing and ſatisfactory evidence, 


than 


a7 
than ten thouſand arguments of the ableſt 
philoſophers, however fairly drawn, upon 


preſumptive principles, from the nature 
of the human ſoul, and the attributes of 


_ God. 


Upon the whole, 1 in whatever view 


we conſider the ſufficiency of the light of 
nature, whether for man's recovery or 


continued improvement; whether as a 


matter of fact or probability; ; we ſhall be 
led to acknowledge the neceſſity of reve- 


lation in order to his ſalvation, from the 
conſequences of his degeneracy, and the 
refinement of his nature to its greateſt 
perfection. Will it be acknowledged, that 


God has revealed his will to men, and 
ſhall it be ſaid that this was not neceſſary? 


No one will venture to aſſert this, when 


he conſiders, that he charges the Father of 


lights with folly, and calls in queſtion his 
infinite wiſdom. 

But here it is objected: Is it poſſible 
that a revelation ſhould be adinitted to be 
neceſſary, and yet be kept from the know- 
ledge of mankind for four thouſand years? 
Had 1t been given to Adam at the crea- 
tion, it might have been of ule to all his 
poſterity. Now, this objection ſuppoſes 


22 neceſlary, that if God deſigned to grant 


a revelation of uſeful truths to mankind, 
he ſhould have begun by communicating 


it to Adam. 
3 | But 
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But can we pretend to be competent 
judges of the times and ſeaſons moſt fit 
and proper for God to grant his diſpenſa- 
tions in? Shall we complain of God's 
moral government, who are ſo ſhort- 


ſighted with reſpect to the neceſſtties of 


men, in the various periods of time? 


May not many precepts be neceſſary in 


one ſtage of a creature's exiſtence which 
are not ſo in another? This is quite agree- 
able to what we may obſerve in the world 

around us. Thus we ſee the various 
means to be uſed by the huſbandman at 
different ſeaſons, in bringing his crops to 
perfection. Thus, the powers of the hu- 


man mind, as they are gradually unfolded 
through the riſing ſtages of youth to the 


full bloom of manhood, become more 
and more capable of refined erudition : 
thus too, the beams of revelation itſelf, 
from its firſt dawn, brightened more and 
more, as the eye of man could bear its 
light. It is, therefore, never in our power 
to judge of the fitneſs of the times in 
which God ſhould grant his diſpenſations, 
unleſs we are perfectly well acquainted 
with the circumſtances of the perſons to 
whom they are granted. But were we 
even to form a probable conjecture in this 
matter, we would perhaps ſee an unfitneſs 
of time, upon ſuppoſition that a ſtanding 
revelation had been given to Adam. For, 
„ if 
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if we may reaſon from what actually did 
happen in the firſt'ages of the world, ſuch 
revelation muſt have depended on oral 
tradition; and, of courſe, be liable to all 
the additions, alterations and corruptions 
with which that method of conveyance 1s 
juſtly chargeable. up 

But, ſuppoſe the memory of man aided 
by writing, any one language grown al- 
moſt univerſal, any one nation, by any 
preparatory, providential means, open 
avowers of the unity of God, and many 
of its people difperied over the world; 
ſhould not this ſeem the time, theſe the 
circumſtances, in which revelation ſhould 
be brought to its full ſplendor? 

But again 1t 1s objected : There are ma- 
ny nations in the world, who have never 
had any knowledge of revelation, and 
conſequently, there never was any real 
need of it; for, under a righteous go- 
vernor, that cannot be needful for any, 
which is not equally made known to all. 
Now, by the ſame argument, it would 
follow, that the Jight of nature 
was not neceſſary; for, though all 
the truths of natural religion are cer- 
tainly diſcoverable by the right uſe of rea- 
for:; yet it is evident all men have not 
equal capacities, nor the ſame means of 
making that diſcovery ; and conſequently, 
the knowledge of natural religion being 

| far 
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far from equal in all men, it would fol- 
low, that there was no great need even 
for that. But, with regard to both the 
above objections, the truth would appear 
to be this; that as God was not obliged 
to make all his creatures equal, to make 
men angels, or to give all men equal ca- 
pacities, fo neither was he bound to make 
all men capable of the ſame degree of 
happineſs, or to afford them the ſame 
means, in the ſame degree, and at the 
ſame time, for attaining 1t. 

The power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of 
God appear great beyond imagination, in 
filling boundleſs ſpace with an endleſs va- 


riety of beings of various capacities, yet 


differing by a gradation to us almoſt im- 
perceptible, from the moſt exalted indivi- 
dual of the higheſt genus to the meaneſt 
of the loweſt ſpecies. This order, we ſee, 


takes place in the lower world, and ana- 


logy will teach us the ſame with regard to 
man and ſuperior beings. Thus an im- 
menſe foundation 1s laid for univerſal hap- 
pineſs, the end of all creation. 

The equity of divine government, then, 
with regard to us, will fully appear, if 
we have reaſon to believe that God is not 
a reſpecter of perſons ; that he is not a ſe- 
vere maſter, expecting to reap where he 
has not ſown; but, that every man will 


find his happineſs amongſt the many man- 


ſions 


1 Þ 
ſions of the celeſtial world, in proportion 
to the improvement of his capacity and 
means, whatever theſe may have been. 

It rather becomes us, then, to lift up 
our ſouls to God in gratitude and praiſe 
for the addition his mercy has made to 
our ſtore, than to make blaſphemous re- 
marks upon the narrowneſs of his diſpen- 
ſations. Shall the thing formed ſay to. 
him that hath formed it, Why haſt thou 
made me thus ? Shall the brutes complain 
that they were not made rational? Shall 
a Hottentot ſay, I ſhould have been a 
Newton ? Or an heathen aſk his Maker, 
why am I not a chriſtian ? Let the chriſ- 
tian be accountable for the talents entruſt- 
ed to him, and the heathen for his; but 
let neither complain of the bountiful band 
that gave them. 

Should not the ee then, of 
our need of revelation humble our opini- 
ons of our own abilities? Inſtead of be- 

filled with vain conceits of natural 
ſelk.ſuffcieney. ſhould not our hearts be 
filled with gratitude to him who has 
bleſſed us with the means of ſalvation ?--- 


And ſince the light of nature itſelf has 


been darkened in the firſt ages of the 
world, through the corrupt inclinations 
and ill governed appetites of men; ſhould 
we not ſtand faſt in that liberty wherewith 


Chriſt has made us free, that the like 


cauſes 


l 
cauſes may not concur to darken the light 
of the goſpel in us, which darkened the 
light of nature in earlier ages ? 

When I conſider the poor and helpleſs 


condition of our 1dolatrous forefathers, 


who met together to worſhip the creatures 
inſtead of the Creator; to bow the knee 
before ſtocks, and ſtones, and graven 
images; and again, when I caſt my eyes 
around on this venerable audience, and 
conſider you, my reverend fathers and 


brethren, as ſtewards in the houſehold of 


God, miniſters in the church of Chriſt ; 
and that your particular employment 1s 
to apply the light of the goſpel to the 
minds of the ignorant, to guide the ſteps 


of the benighted wanderer, to aid the 


opening powers of the underſtanding by 


the leſſons of that great Teacher who came 


from God, and thus to lead thouſands of 
your brethren to knowledge, virtue, true 
happineſs and eternal life; -I cannot help 


calling on you to join with me“ in giv- 
«© 1ng thanks unto the Father, who hath 


% made us meet to be partakers of the 
s inheritance of the ſaints in light; who 
*© hath delivered us from the power of 
** darkneſs, and hath tranſlated us into 
de the kingdom of his dear ſon.” I can- 


not but feel myſelf called on to join in 


the grateful exclamation of the apoſtle, 
O the height, the depth, the length and 
| —* he 
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«© the breadth of the love of God through 
o Jeſus Chriſt, which paſſeth knowledge.” 

If it ſhould be aſked, What is the par- 

ticular duty. of thoſe who are called on to 
._ diſtribute the glad tidings of falvation ? 1 
will beg leave to ſay, that it appears to 
me to conſiſt in theſe three things: to be 
diligent and unbiaſſed in acquiring know- 
ledge ; impartial and unawed by men in 
the communication of it; and to make 
their light ſo ſhine before men, that others 
ſeeing their good works may glorify their 
Father who is in Heaven. 

In the acquiſition of knowledge, there 
will no doubt be difference in the degrees 
of attainment, in proportion to the diffe- 
rence of men's natural capacities and op- 
portunities ; but ſtill, whatever a man 
gains as the fruit of his own fair induſtry 
in peruſing the ſcriptures, in which are 
the words of eternal life, will be valuable 
and laſting. : The ſmalleſt. ſpark thus 
gained, will by degrees warm the foul and 
kindle a devotion that will reach to Hea- 
ven ; whilſt the borrowed flame of the 
implicit believer 1s extinguiſhed by every 
accident. He that cannot draw ſaving 
| knowledge from the fountain of life ſtands 
but a bad chance at the mud ſtreams of 
human compoſition. 

As every revelation that comes from 


God muſt be * to be conſiſtent 
1 
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with divine perfections; and to be the 


means of improving, and not of contra- 
dicting the principles of nature; where- 


ever the figurative ſtile of ſcripture pre- 


ſents to the eye any thing apparently harſh 


or inconſiſtent, let us have recourſe to the. 


perfections of the Deity, the unalterable 
law of God written on our hearts, and 
the indiſputable language of Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles, as the beſt line of ſolving 
the difficulty, If this will not bring the 
whole into harmony before us, 1t 1s fafer 
candidly to acknowledge our own igno- 


rance, than to venture to borrow opinions 


from men, that can neither ſerve to the 
glory of God, nor to brighten his 1mage 
in the human ſoul. In conveying in- 


ſtructions to others, the candid Teacher 


will have the ſame reſpect to perſonal per- 
ſuaſion, that he had when informing his 
own underſtanding. He will not there- 
fore depart from the fountain of living 
water, and hew out for them broken ciſ- 


terns that can hold no water. No. By 


training men up implicitly to the opinions 
of others, an artificial fence is thrown 
about the underſtanding, a bar againſt 


farther improvement. Received opinions 
are reſted in and relied on, the fpirit of 


enquiry ſleeps within, familiarity creates a 
liking, prejudice ſpeaks for its old ac- 


quaintance, and rather than give it up, 


the 
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the word of God is often miſconſtrued to 
ſilence the voice which ſometimes ſpeaks 


within. Now, which of the two may we 


ſuppoſe moſt acceptable in the fight of 
God, or likely to bring forth the beft 
fruits in life? The man, who, after can- 
did and rational enquiry, may yet lie un- 
der ſome errors of judgment, or he who 
indolently turns his own light into dark- 
neſs, and has nothing to conduct him but 
a borrowed gleam ? Beſides, by teaching 


far doctrines the commandments of men, 


a line of diviſion is ſtruck among chriſ- 
tians, a ſtumbling ſtone thrown in the 
way of ſome, the ſeeds of party-ſpirit and 
ſedition ſown in the minds of others, the 
growth of religious knowledge retarded, 
and the ſpirit of brotherly love, that will 


mark the real diſciples of ſeſas, when ſub- 


diviſions in his church ſhall be known no 
more, is buried in oblivion, Whether 


ſuch have been the effects of human au- 


thority in matters of faith, the hiſtory of 
the Chriſtian church will tell. Inſtead of 
guarding againſt error and falſe principle, 


there cannot be, | apprehend, a more ſuc- 


ceſsful mode of mixing darkneſs with 
light. Hence, ſince the opinions of men 
have been admitted in matters of faith, 
the ſpurious fruits of human invention 
have gradually crept into the Chriſtian 
D 2 church, 


„„ 


church, under the borrowed maſk of di- 
vine original. „ 
As to hopes or fears of returns from 


men, the faithful teacher will behold 


them as leſs than nothing, when com- 

ared with his integrity. He will not 
with- hold one ray of light, nor leave un- 
told an important truth, through fear of 
hurting his temporal intereſt, by ſpeaking 
things oppoſite to preconceived opinions. 


He will not proſtitute the name of a virtue 


to cover his cunning, but will look up to 


God, the ſearcher of hearts, and freely 


confeſs before men, what he conceives to 
be the truths of the goſpel of Chriſt, in 
firm hope that he will acknowledge him 
as a faithful ſervant, when he ſhall ſtand 
before his Father in Heaven. 

As to the third, and laſt characteriſtic of 
the chriſtian teacher, if the light of re- 


velation be intended to guide the ſteps of 


men in the paths of virtue, he will conſi- 
der it as doubly incumbent on him to draw 
the attention of others, by a converſation 
exemplary for ſelf-government, charity and 
piety. He whoſe profeſſion and office call 
upon him to reclaim others from the error 
of their ways, and to aſſiſt them in the 
great work of being purified from all 
filthineſs of Heſh and ſpirit, ſhould preſent 
to their obſervation the pattern of tem- 
perance he would wiſh them to imitate. 
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If his own corrupt affections are ſet on 
earthly things, with what front can he re- 
commend heavenly affections to others? 


Will not even the pure words of inſpira- 
tion, in ſome meaſure, loſe their weight, 


by paſſing from his unhallowed lips, and 
grate upon the ears of his diſguſted hear- 


ers? If diſorder and impurity prevail 


within, will not the reproaches of con 
ſcience mark his diſtorted features, and 
prove to every obſerver that his words and 
feelings are widely at variahce? But if, 
unhappily, he is ſo far loſt to ſelf- domi- 


nion, that his ungoverned deſires break 


forth into acts of ſenſuality and intem- 
perance, it is hoping againſt hope to ex- 
pect he will cure others. A man of this 
character makes but a deſpicable figure 


amongſt men, worſe ſtill among chriſtians, 


but worſt of all among the miniſters of 
Chriſt. With what hopes of ſucceſs can 
he exhort his hearers to ſelf-denial, whilſt 
he himſelf is a ſlave to his appetites? In 
ſpite of his warmeſt advices his ſenſual 
life will ſeal up the ears of his people, 
bring diſgrace upon his profeſſion, and 
obſtruct the glory of God and the good of 
ſouls. „ 

But it would be well if he were only 
uſeleſs: his corrupt example proves ruin- 
ous to others, a fone of ſtumbling is caſt 
before the unwary, an apology tor vice 1s 

given 


SE 

ziven to the half-loſt ſinner, and the odium 
is removed to the ſhamefaced beginner. 
Thus, inſtead of leading the flock to the 
river of life, the treacherous guide goes 
down before them to the valley of death, 
and invites them to drink deep of its poi- 

ſopous ſtreams. | 
Again, if Chriſt's doctrine and exam- 
ple were deſigned to unite men of the moſt 
diſtant parties, tempers and intereſt, in 
the bonds of love; if gentleneſs, love and 
beneficence adorned his whole converſa- 
tion; if he has declared, that without 
brotherly love, the chriſtian name is no- 
thing; and if he at laſt, out of love to 
men, laid down his life to ſeal and ſecure 
the truth of his religion, and confirm to 
them the poſſeſſion of his goſpel, as a light 
to their feet and a lamp to their paths, 
and that the whole family of God might 
come at laſt to rejoice together; is it not 
abſolutely incumbent on all his profeſfed 
apoſtles, diligently to apply to themſelves 
whatever means may contribute to ſuch 
an important end, and prove to the world 
that they are Chriſt's diſciples, by loving 
one another as he has loved them? By 
this, they will cauſe their light to ſhine 
before men with falutary rays, they wall 
render themſelves ornamental to the Chriſ- 
tian church, the character of love will be 
deeply engraven on their own hearts, and 
will 
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will diſtinguiſh them as worthe: ſervants 
in their Maſter” s houſe, when all difference 


in opinion, forms of worſhip, and, the 


names that ſubdivide the. church upon 
earth, ſhall be remembered. no more. 
Laſtly, it is the profeſſed buſineſs of the 
chriſtian teacher, to train up men in the 
exerciſe of piety, and to kindle a flame of 
3 in the breaſts of others; and is 
flible he can do this, if a ſtranger to 
it himſelf? He that diſcourſes about the 
character of the Deity, the beauty of ho- 
lineſs, and the hopes of Heaven; and at 
the ſame time feels Rttle of what he ſays, 
will hardly excite thoſe emotions in other 


men's breaſts, that he never felt in his 


own. Whereas he that is holy and de- 
voted to God, ſpeaks the language of his 
own heart, and will moſt likely reach the 
hearts of others. There is a {ympathetic 


enthuſiaſm in true devotion, that commu- 


nicates the ſpark from the real devotee, 
and warms the breaſt of the languid wor- 
{hipper. 

To conclude, then, my Reverend Fa- 
thers and Brethren, let us, who, in the 
appointment of the providence of God, 
are employed in the important truſt of 


diſtributing his word, reſolve that we wilt 


never be prevailed on by any temptation 
to handle it deceitfully ; that we will ne- 


der attempt to lord it over God s heritage, 
but 
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but endeavour to be helpers of their joy; 
and that we will be exemplary to believers, | 
In word, in converſation, in charity, in 
ſpirit, in faith and in purity. Let us keep 
our thoughts fixed on that impartial judg- 
ment to which we muſt at laſt be ſubject- 
ed, in the preſence of one from whoſe 
face the earth and the heaven will fly 
away. Let us often think on the number 

and value of the talents entruſted to our 
care, and endeavour ſo to improve them to 
the good of our own ſouls and the ſalva- 
tion of 'others, that we may have good 
ground to hope we ſhall ſtand with up- 
lifted faces before the ſon of man, and re- 
ceive that gladdening ſentence, Well 
+ done, good and faithful ſervants, enter 
* 24 into the j joys of your Lord.“ 


Tur END. 


